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A Word from the Editor 


Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: 

I have good news for you this month. Wee Wisdom now 
has its own radio program each week from 2:00 to 3:00 
o’clock on Saturday afternoons. These programs are broad- 
cast over WOQ, Unity’s radio station. If you cannot tune 
in on WOQ, ask Mother to help you find it (1300 kilocycles, 
230.6 meters). 

During this hour many of the songs that have been pub- 
lished in Wee Wisdom will be played and sung by boys and 
girls, your favorite Wee Wisdom poems will be read, and 
many of the Wee Wisdom stories will be dramatized. The 
best letters received from Good Words Booster Club members 
will be read, and there will also be good instrumental music. 

We have always wished that we had space in Wee Wisdom 
to print all the poems and stories that you submit for the 
Young Author’s Department. Having this radio program is 
almost as good as having the number of pages in the Young 
Author’s Department increased. If you write and send to us 
more good poems and stories than we can print, we will have 
boys and girls read them over the radio, giving your names 
and addresses. Remember, the work must be your very own. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents: $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


The creek runs full from the April rain; 
First sun, then shadow, then sun again. 
The trees are clean in tender green, 
And Easter time is near. 


The plum trees bloom, and their petals light 
Blow north, then east, in a cloud of white, 
As breezes bring awakening; 

For Easter time is here. 
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Bob Does 


Coll 


the Best Thing 


By Virginia May Moffitt 


‘*T’m not going to worry one bit 
about you, Bob, because I know 
that no matter what happens you 
will always know the best thing to 
do.”’ 

It gives a boy a great feeling to 
hear his mother say a thing like 
that. He cannot help thinking 
about it hours afterward and feel- 
ing a thrill of pride right down to 
his toes—pride in himself and 
pride in such a wonderful mother. 

Bob thought about those words 
while he looked out of the train 
window and watched the fields and 
roofs go flying by. They were the 
last words his mother had said 
when she put him on the train. Bob 
felt that she was right about him 
too. He felt that he did know what 
was the best thing to do. He knew 
that the best thing to do, no matter 
what happens, is just to play square 
with everybody. Bob had found 
out at school and among his own 
friends that just playing square 
worked better than anything else. 
He did not worry about what might 
happen on this trip to New York; 
he was sure that everybody was go- 
ing to play square with him even 
though he was only a boy and trav- 
eling alone. 
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He was not the least bit afraid 
when he thought about his mother 
and dad back in Greenwood. Of 
course Mother had sent a letter tell- 
ing Uncle Peter to meet him, so 
why should he be afraid? It made 
him feel like a man to button on 
his light overcoat as the train 
neared New York and to pull up 
his big suit case so that he could 
reach it quickly. But then, he was 
almost grown; he was eleven, and 
tall for his years. 

It gave him a happy, excited feel- 
ing to wedge himself into the aisle 
and hurry off the train with the 
others. His visit to his uncle had 
begun already and, oh, what an ex- 
citing visit it was going to be! 

Crowds were pouring up and 
down the station platform. Bob 
thought that it would take a giant 
to see over all their heads and find 
Uncle Peter among them. He 
thought it best just to stand still 
and wait until the crowd grew 
thinner. Surely Uncle Peter would 
wait too. He held tightly to his 
bag and looked eagerly at every 
man who came near him, but no- 
where could he see Uncle Peter’s 
broad shoulders and bright smile. 

For several minutes he stood 
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there. The crowd thinned until he 


could see every one on the plat- 
form. Uncle Peter was not there! 

At first he did not know what 
to do. He just stood there. Some- 
how, he had not expected this to 
happen. 
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Well, there was no use in being 
a baby about it. He might as weil 
decide what to do next, but he had 
to swallow pretty hard to keep the 
lump in his throat from choking 
him. When a boy is expecting 
somebody to meet him it is not a 
comfortable feeling to find that 
that somebody is not there. 
Bob decided that he could not 
stand there on the platform for- 
ever. The best thing to do was 
to find the station waiting room. 
The sign above the stairway 
read: 
the Waiting Room.”’ 
Bob walked up the stairs and 
found himself in the midst of 
more people than he had ever 
imagined could come together in 
a single depot. They hurried 
back and forth, not paying the 
slightest attention to the boy who 
stood there not knowing which 
way to go. Through the arch- 


He held tightly to his bag and looked 
eagerly at every man who 
came near him. 
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way ahead he saw rows and rows 
of seats where people seemed to 
be waiting. Perhaps Uncle 
Peter was there. 

For a second his face bright- 
ened with hope, but his hope died 
again when he had walked up 
and down between all the rows 
of seats and had not found his 
unele. 

Uncle Peter had not come. Bob 
was sure of that now. Probably 
he had not received Mother’s let- 
ter. The only thing that Bob 
could do was to sit down and 
think it over. 

Mother had said that he would 
know what to do if anything hap- 
pened. He could not go back on 
Mother now. He just could not 
act like a baby and ery. But 
even Mother had not expected 
this. He tried not to let the tears 
come to his eyes, but they did come 
in spite of him. He had to reach 
into his pocket for a handkerchief 
to wipe them away. Just then the 
thought of what to do came into 
his mind. Why, of course, tele- 
phone! There was a_ telephone 
booth not ten feet away. 

He jumped to his feet and 
crammed the handkerchief back 
into his pocket. Picking up his suit 
case he almost ran to the shelf at the 
side of the booth where the city 
directories lay open. He found his 
uncle’s name in almost no time and 
repeated the number in his mind 
itil he was sure of it. 

He had never used a pay tele- 
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He did not have 
a cent! 


phone before, but he was certain 
that he could manage it. He would 
have to put a nickel in the slot. He 
knew that. He reached into his 
pocket for the little purse that con- 
tained the money his mother had 
given him for the trip. 

It was gone! 

Bob uttered a strange little sur- 
prised cry. He pulled his hand 
out of his pocket and stood for a 
moment, too startled and fright- 
ened to look further. He knew that 
he had put the purse there the last 
thing before he had left home. Into 
that very pocket he had put it, not 
into any other. 

But he looked in the others—in 
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A nickel! Enough to call up Uncle Peter! 


all the pockets in his trousers and 
jacket, in the other two in his top- 
coat, even in the little pocket in 
his blouse. The money was not in 
any of them. He did not have a 
cent! 

Bob picked up his suit case and 
walked slowly back to the rows of 
seats. There was no use trying to 
decide what to do now. There was 
nothing he could do except sit there. 
Probably Uncle Peter had not re- 
ceived Mother’s letter, and Bob 
had no money. 

If only he had a nickel—one lit- 
tle nickel! Never in all his life had 
Bob needed a nickel so badly as he 
needed it now. 

Nobody paid any attention to 
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him. People kept rushing bac 
and forth, all of them going 
somewhere and knowing where 
they were going, while he had to 
wait with nothing to wait fo. 
He felt sure now that nobody 
was coming to meet him. Move 
than once tears came to his eyes, 
and he had to wipe them away 
quickly so that no one would sev. 
When a boy is eleven years oli 
he just cannot cry, no matter 
what goes wrong. 

Bob did not know how long he 
had been sitting there, but it 
seemed hours. His head nodded, 
and the noises were a blur in his 
mind. He was falling asleep 
when he heard a little clinking 
sound, and something hit the 
floor at his feet. He looked 
down, and his eyes opened wide 
with astonishment. There, directly 
in front of his toe, lay a nickel! 

A nickel! Enough to call up 
Uncle Peter! 

Quickly the boy bent over and 
picked it up. Then he looked about 
to see who might have dropped it. 
The nearest person was a man who 
was walking toward the news 
counter near by. Bob knew in- 
stantly that the man was the per- 
son who had dropped the coin. 

As Bob looked at the man his 
heart sank, for he suddenly real- 
ized that he was not playing square 
if he kept somebody else’s money. 

Bob looked down at the coin in 
his hand. His thoughts were in 
a tumult. He must keep this nickel. 
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He needed it more than the man 
did. The man probably had lots 
of nickels in his pocket, and Bob 
did not have a single cent. He 
needed the nickel more than that 
man could possibly need it, and it 
had fallen right at his very feet. 
The man would not care even if 
he knew. He could not care if he 
knew how much Bob needed it. 

But on top of all those thoughts 
Bob knew that it was not his nickel. 
‘The man was buying a paper now; 
in a minute he would be-gone. He 
would be lost in the crowd, and then 
Bob could never give back the 
nickel. He would always think of 
himself as a thief. But he was not 
a thief; he had found the nickel. 

For several seconds the boy 
stood there trying to decide what 
to do. What was the best thing 
todo? What was the right thing 
to do? That was easy. The right 
thing was to give the nickel back. 
It might not be the best thing for 
him, but it was the right thing. 
Without thinking any more, Bob 
ran up to the man and tapped 
him on the arm. 

‘*You dropped this nickel over 
there on the floor,’’ he said. 

The man put out his hand to 
take the coin and smiled down 
at Bob. 

‘You are a good lad,’’ he said. 
‘Seeing a boy like you give back 
a nickel makes me wish that I 
ight find the owner of the purse 
! picked up a while ago.” 

‘‘Purse?’’? Bob started, and a 
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wild hope came into his breast. 
‘*Why, sir, I lost a purse.”’ 

‘*You did? Did it look like this ?”’ 
The man took from his pocket the 
very purse that Bob had put into 
his own topeoat pocket that morn- 
ing. 

‘“Why—yes, sir!’’ he gasped, 
‘**but where did you find it?”’ 

‘‘Over there on the floor.’’ The 
man pointed to the place where Bob 
had been sitting when he first came 
in. In a flash Bob remembered 
that he had pulled out his handker- 
chief and then had jumped to his 
feet to go to the telephone booth. 
The purse must have come out of 
his pocket with his handkerchief 
and dropped to the floor. 

(Please turn to page 30) 


Bob tapped him 
on the arm. 
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By Marcarer 


The Summers family lived in a spa- 
cious, old-time house at the end of Pop- 
lar Street. A trail led from their gar- 
den into the pine and fir woods. The 
Summer’s home was the loveliest one 
in all Ferncliffe for a party. Viola 
walked into the breakfast room one 
sunny morning in April, bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and joy. Her joy was 
so apparent that her mother asked, 
“What is the gay plan now, Viola?” 

“Mother dear, I have a wonderful 
idea! I have been thinking how jolly 
it would be to have an 
original kind of party 


if 


for my birthday this year.” 

“What’s the matter with 
the parties you’ve been 
having?” Willie asked. 
“You ought to be thrilled 
by the parties you have. 
The presents you get ought 
to make any girl happy.” 

Having relieved his mind, Viola’s 
brother went on enjoying his poached 
egg and toast. 

“Of course, I am thrilled; but I don’t 
want the same kind of party every year, 
now that I am to be twelve. Miss 
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Spencer says that the girls are doing 
beautifully in their music; and we re- 
cite verses in school that are lovely, so 
I have decided to give a program party. 
All the guests will be dressed in cos- 
tumes, as we are when we give plays 
at school.” 

“That is an interesting idea, dear,” 
Mrs. Summers remarked encouragingly. 
“You mean that every one will come in 
character and bring some sort of mes- 
sage?” 

“Yes, Mother,” agreed Viola. 
always understand.” 

Willie laughed and said, “You’ve 
caught it, Mother, as you always do. 
H-m-m! I have just fifteen minutes 
to make the bus. See you this after- 
noon. *By!” 
Picking up his 
geography, he 


“You 


left the house hur- 
riedly. 

“Do you remember, Mummy, how it 
rained last April on my birthday? 
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My! That was a shower. We were 
as wet as seals. How we scampered and 
scattered, racing one another to get into 
the house first! Afterward we enjoyed 
the big fire you built in the fireplace. 
This year we won’t worry about the 
rain. I'll have a house party.” 

“There is Ellie calling for you, dear. 
We shall talk it over this evening, and 
make all the plans.” 

Two weeks later, the bell rang at the 
old-fashioned house. The maples, 
whose budding leaves were a soft green 
color, seemed to wave their branches 
in gay welcome to a little maiden who 
walked slowly up the path. . When Mrs. 
Summers opened the door no one was on 
the porch, but she saw a foreign-look- 
ing girl in the yard. The girl’s lovely 
dark eyes looked up at her from under 
a mantilla adorned at one side by a 
red rose. The girl curtsied and mur- 
mured in a soft voice: 

“IT am Paulina from Seville. 
the button. 


I move 
E-et no made a sound. I 


go. My home is in Spain.” 
She smiled. 

“O sefiorita, do come in. I 
am glad you crossed the ocean 
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and traveled all the way to Ferncliffe, 
just to call on us. This way, little 
senorita.” 

As the door closed, a loud peal of the 
doorbell echoed through the house. 
Viola heard it up in her room. Running 
down the wide stairway, she hurried 
through the hall and opened the door. 
A Highland laddie stood on the porch, 
dressed in plaid kilt, a short jacket, 
rolled stockings, and a tam set rakishly 
on one side of his head. He bowed, and 
holding out a large bunch of flowers 
said: 

“Lassie, I gie ye Bluebells o’ Scotland. 
I found them when I was ‘roamin’ in 
the gloamin’.’ 

Viola took the flowers, and invited 
him to enter and rest after his long 
journey. 

Scarcely had the latch clicked 
and Viola shown her guest in, when 
there was a gonglike sound heard 
from the porch, and Willie stepped 
to the door to find out what made 
it. 

Three little maids direct from 
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Japan, wearing pink kimonos covered 
with lavender and black flowers, hold- 
ing tiny fans to their red lips, and their 
hair stiffened and combed high, nodded 
their heads at Willie and gave him 
jerky bows. So confused was he that 
he almost tripped over the little maids, 
but they quickly moved aside and with 
dainty steps went into the living room. 

Clicking up the front steps came 
seven pairs of wooden heels. My good- 
ness! What a time they had getting 
up the steps, and such laughter 
never before came from Dutch 
maidens. Huldah and her cousins 
had come all the way from Hol- 
land, warmly dressed in wide 
woolen skirts and stiffly starched 
aprons tied in big bows at the back. 
Large neckerchiefs crossed in front 
of their short waists, and their 
straight bobbed hair was partly 
hidden by white lawn caps. 


The Dutch girls were red of face 
from trying to walk in shoes that 
were at least four sizes too large 
for them. All they said to Hilda, 
who opened the door for them and 
thought for a minute that they 
were friends of hers, was, “Ya! 
Ya!” Then they hobbled past her 
into the hall. 


The company, watching from the 
front windows, next saw a Chinese & 
youth, Ah Wong, coming up the [ 
walk. He seemed very dignified, 
attired in black sateen trousers and 
jacket. 
he did not need on so cool a day. 


Doing his best to catch up with 


the Chinese youth was a little P) 


beggar boy from Russia. He was 
holding together his clothes, which 
showed a disposition to separate. 
They were entirely too large for 
his thin form. The aristocratic 
Chinese youth did not deign to 
glance at him. 


He carried a fan, which ?* 
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Cherry Blossom, charming in pale 
blue trousers and dark blue jacket, wit}: 
a white camelia tucked back of her righ: 
ear, walked by the immigrant boy, as 
she was timid and wanted to be nea‘ 
her brother Ah Wong. But she smile 
at the woebegone figure, and thought, 
“T should like to wash his face. If this 
were home in Peking, the servants 
should be told to do so.” 

By the time Ah Wong rang the bel! 
imperiously, a drummer boy from 
Poland, tapping his drum lightly, 
came leading a procession of peo- 
ple from Ireland, Persia, Italy, 
Denmark, India, and other coun- 
tries. Willie, now dressed in his 
Boy Scout suit, with a yellow hand- 
kerchief knotted loosely about his 
neck, was standing in the hall. He 
hurriedly opened the door. He 
counted sixteen  strange-looking 
persons, such as the old house had 
never before welcomed. 

Mrs. Summers made the for- 
eigners feel at home. Then a lull 
settled for a moment, that was dis- 
pelled when Minnehaha, in an em- 
broidered, brown fringed dress and 
beaded moccasins, slipped into the 
room bringing a breath of the 
forest. 

“Laughing Water!’ the strange 
people all called together, and 
Viola’s mother was delighted to 
hear them quote in chorus: 


“Tresses flowing like the water, 
And as musical a laughter: 
And he named her from the river, 
From the water-fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water.” 


a Viola replied: 
; Q “The world is so full of a number 
of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy 
as kings.” 


The strange people pleasanily 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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AN AVKIL JOKE 


Said one blue violet to another: 
‘Tis most unusual April weather. 
Right here beneath this apple tree, 
A big white snowflake fell on me!”’ 


The other violet laughed and said: 

‘*T think, if you would raise your head 
And look above us, you would know 
The apple blossoms fall like snow.”’ 
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New Dresses for Vacation Time 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


With the coming of April one begins 
to think of spring and summer dresses, 
and also of vacation playtime. Then, too, 
many Busy Sunbeams will be eager to 
help their mothers make some of the 
many dresses needed for the warmer 
weather that will soon be coming. 
Many of you have made, or helped to 
make, some of your own dresses, but 
there are others who are just beginning 


to do this. For the benefit of those 
who are just beginning, I will tell you 
how to cut out a simple play dress and 
some designs that may be used on it. 
The dress shown in diagram 1 is to 
be made of checked gingham or any 
other material you may choose, trimmed 
with a plain material in a shade to har- 
monize. Of course, if you have a pat- 
tern that fits you, you may use it in- 
stead of the pattern in diagram 1, 
but when I was a little girl I had 


much fun as well as gained much 


experience in cutting patterns for 
my dolls and later for my own 
dresses. You could make a dress 
like this for your doll first, and 
that would help you to make your 
own. 

To cut the pattern for your own 
dress, fold a paper that will reach 
from your shoulder to the hem of 
your dress. Looking at diagram 1, 
and also at a plain dress that is 
the right size, cut out a paper pat- 
tern, starting from the center of 
the neck, continuing along the top 
of the sleeve, under the arm, down 
to the waist line, slitting back 
there several inches, out again, 
and down the skirt to the bottom 
of the paper. Open the paper and 
see how it fits you. If it seems 
right; that is, if the neck is neither 
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too large nor too small, if the sleeves 
ire the right length, the waist the right 
‘ength and width, you are ready to cut 
ihe material by your pattern. Measure 
out a piece of goods double the length 
of the pattern, allowing for a good hem 
on each double, and you will be able to 
tell how much material you will need. 
About one-eighth of a yard will be 
enough of the plain material. You will 
also need a skein of embroidery cotton 
the color of the material. Lay the pat- 
tern, opened out as in diagram 1, on 
the material, the top of the sleeve even 
with the fold. Cut out carefully, watch- 
ing to see that the middle of the waist 
is on center of a line of checks, allow- 
ing for the hem below the pattern. 
Usually, the front of the neck is cut a 
little lower than the back. Cut it big 
enough to slip over the head easily. 
The sleeves, the neck, and the bot- 
tom line of the waist where it is slit 
back (A) are to be bound with bias 
strips of the plain material. Cut four 
2-inch squares from the plain material, 
turn down about one-eighth inch all 


Diagram? 


around the edges, and baste them on 
the front of the dress as shown in dia- 
gram 1. Leave a space between the 


squares about the same width as the 
blocks, and on this space work a big 
dot in the satin stitch. Put a similar 
Square on each sleeve and on each 
pocket, working dots on each side of the 
Squares. These squares may be stitched 
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on or whipped on with tiny stitches. 

French seam the sides together, first 
from the sleeve binding to the waist, 
then from the top of the skirt to the 
bottom. Gather the skirt at (A) until 
it fits to the waist, then sew firmly 
to the waist. 


To French seam, turn the dress right 
side out, make a very tiny seam, and 
trim this even almost to the line of 
stitching. Then turn the dress wrong — 
side out. Baste another seam large 
enough to take in all the original seam, 
and sew. To make the dress the right 
length, try it on and measure how deep 
the hem should be. Turn under the 
proper amount and sew it either on the 
machine or with tiny hand stitches. 
Now the dress is finished, and I should 
like to see every one of you in your 
dresses. I am sure they will be lovely. 

Perhaps you may want to help with 
some other dresses. Designs for two 
others are given below. 

Diagram 2 shows a pocket, and the 
design to be used in four places on it. 
The pocket is a square, bound all the 
way around with bias tape, the top 
point folded over and the design worked 
on the outside. 

The little design may be used in vari- 
ous places on the waist and sleeves also. 
It is very simple, but shows up well for 
the little work there is on it. The cen- 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Philip often listened to Jesus as He 
talked in the synagogue where Philip 
went each day to study. Many wise 
teachers came to the synagogue, but of 
them all Philip loved best the One with 
the gentle voice and the radiant smile. 
He knew, too, whenever he looked into 
that face, so kind and beautiful, that 
strength and courage were there. He 


’ loved the fearless words that Jesus 


spoke; for although Philip was but a 
lad, he could understand them. In his 
heart he longed to be like Jesus. 

It seemed very strange to Philip that 
many of his playmates did not feel to- 
ward this great Teacher as he did. 
Sometimes they even spoke bitterly of 
the One whom he so admired and loved. 
’ “He has many enemies,” they told 
him. ‘He may feel that some things 
are not done as they should be, but 
He should keep still about it.” 

“He is not afraid,” answered Philip 
loyally. “He does not even know how 
to be afraid. He never does things 
to hurt people, but only to help them. 
I know that many do not like His teach- 
ings, but what He says is for the good 
of all.” 

“Hush!” said an older boy. “Do you 
not know that even now His enemies 
are plotting against Him? You will be 
getting into trouble too, Philip, if you 
are not careful. It is not safe to be the 
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By-Frances Joyce: Farnsworth 


([Epitor’s Note: Frances Joyce Farnsworth has taken the facts of the crucifixion 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ and has written around them this story 
to help us realize how much Jesus’ friends loved Him. We cannot walk the streets 
of Jerusalem with Jesus as Philip did, but Jesus is our friend, and He asks to 
live in our hearts even as He lived in Philip’s heart.] 
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friend of this man of Nazareth now.” 

Philip whirled to face the boy who 
had spoken. 

“Do you think,” he cried, “that I’m 
afraid? I’d be ashamed to be a 
coward like that. If He is in trouble 
I will help Him. I'll do anything! But 
I don’t believe it.” 

Philip turned and sped toward home. 
His mother, when questioned, knew 
nothing about the Teacher’s troubles. 
She said that Philip might seek Jesus 
and ask Him. She knew that her son 
loved this wonderful Teacher and that 
he would be unhappy until he found out 
the truth. 

But Philip did not find Jesus. He 
looked everywhere and asked the peo- 
ple who passed. And then—he heard 
His voice. In an upper room there was 
singing. The words floated down to 
Philip: 

“Praise ye Jehovah. 
Praise, O ye servants of Jehovah, 
Praise the name of Jehovah. 
Blessed be the name of Jehovah 
From this time forth and for evermore.” 

Among the voices was one that Philip 
would never forget. He sat down to 
wait. Soon the Master would be com- 
ing out, and he would warn Him that 
even now His enemies were plotting 
against Him. Philip heard the voices 
singing the old familiar words. They 
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zrew more and more faint, and Philip, 
his head against the stone step, slept. 
[he moon shone down upon him, a hud- 
dled little shadow at one side of the 
doorway. 

He felt uncomfortable when he awak- 
ened. He must have been there a long 
All was still now. He sprang to 
his feet and knocked loudly on the door. 
Within he heard footsteps, and then a 
voice: 

“Who is there?” 

“T have a message for Jesus,” he an- 
swered. “Is He here?” 

“No,” said the voice. “He and His 
companions left some time ago. They 
went toward the east wall to the Fish 
Gate.” 

Philip lost no time. Everything was 
strangely hushed in the moonlight. His 
sandals seemed to make a loud noise 
as he sped through the streets, for all 
else was quite still. He knew the way 
well, but never before had he come alone 
at night. 

Outside the Fish Gate was the 
Mount of Olives, and there was a 
lovely garden called Gethsemane. As 
Philip entered he looked about care- 
fully. Under a great tree he saw 
some men sleeping, and then a figure 
moved toward them and spoke. Philip 
was about to go to them and ask if 
they had seen Jesus when he heard 
voices behind him. Turning, he saw 
a crowd of soldiers and people come 
into the garden. They swept Philip 
along with them, and then he saw 
that it was Jesus for whom they had 
come. They seized Him and led Him 
away! So this was what they had 
been plotting! 

Philip turned upon a guard. 

“Let Him go,” he cried. “Let Him 
go.” But the guard only pushed him 
to one side and went on. What could 
he do? What could he do? He could 
give the alarm! Through the streets 
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he sped. There was a man of wealth 
who had been healed by Jesus one day 
in the temple. He would tell that man. 
There was the father whose boy had 
been a cripple; he could be told also. 

So Philip sped on from one place to 
another, crying out the dreadful news. 
At last, he neared his own home. There 
was a light in the window, and his 
mother waited anxiously. She held him 
close as he sobbed out the story. 

“And I was too late, Mother,” he 
cried. “Too late!” 

Friends came to the house the next 
night and told Philip and his mother 
of all that had taken place; of the un- 
fair trial and the death of the One they 
loved. Darkness had spread over all, 
and the earth had trembled, but Philip 
grieved only for the One whom he had 
been unable to help. They told how 


Jesus had thought of His mother as He 

hung upon the cross; how He had for- 

given those who had sinned against Him. 

“He would,” said Philip, choking back 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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How should you like to have a red- 
bird as a permanent visitor in your gar- 
den? Youcan. This redbird will nestle 
on the fence or on a post among the 
flowers or bushes, and be quite content 
to stay with you. His bright red plum- 
age will look cheerful on the gloomiest 
days, and making him will be a pleasant 
way to spend an afternoon or two. 

The redbird’s real name is the car- 
dinal. The cardinal is quite common 
throughout the southeastern part of the 
United States and is one of our finest 
song birds. His clear and varied songs 
are usually heard in the morning and 
evening. The male bird sings in a loud 
clear whistle: Cheer, cheer, cheer! Good 
cheer! Good cheer! Cheer! 

The male bird wears a brilliant coat 
of red with a black band around his 
bill and a little black collar. He also 
has a pointed red crest. The female 
bird is a soft dove color, washed with 
dull red shading to gray. 

Cardinals build their nests in bushes 
and line them with grasses and other 
fine material. In the nest the mother 
bird places four bluish-white eggs, 
speckled with brown. 

To make the cardinal for your gar- 
den, you will need a piece of smooth 
wood, 8% of an inch thick and 514 inches 
wide by 71% inches long; also some nails, 
some red and black paint, a bit of brown 
and a bit of white paint, and an upright 
of thin wood 34 of an inch wide by 5 
inches long with which to fasten the 
cardinal to the fence. A soft lead pen- 
cil, a piece of thin tracing paper, and 
a scroll saw complete the list. 

When your materials are all assem- 
bled, lay your pieces of tracing paper 
over the picture of the cardinal and 
trace off the outline of Mr. Redbird, 
not forgetting to draw in his bill, his 
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Mr. Redbird Visits Your Flower Garden 


By MINOLA MADDY 


eye, the outline for his black collar and 
the marks for his wing and his tail. 
Then turn the tracing paper over and 
go over it with your soft lead pencil 
until the lead will rub off like carbon 
paper. 

Now lay your design face up on the 
piece of wood and retrace the outline 
of the bird. When you remove the 
paper, there is Mr. Redbird ready to 
be cut out. Do this carefully with the 
scroll saw. Sandpaper the edges and 
the flat surfaces so that they will be 
smooth and even. Then tack Mr. Red- 
bird to the upright carefully so that you 
will not split the board. The upright 
will give you something to hold him 
by while you paint. 

A bright enamel paint will be all right 
if you have only one kind; however, 
it would be better to use first an under- 
coat of flat paint and then a coat of red 
enamel. Give Mr. Redbird two coats 
of paint or enamel, allowing plenty of 
time for the first coat to dry thoroughly 
before you put on the second one. When 
the paint is thoroughly dry, retrace the 
black lines, the eye, and the outline of 
the breast, using your tracing paper 
again. Paint in the white around the 
eye. The black lines and the black on 
the bill and collar should be put on last. 

When the last tiny line has been 
painted and thoroughly dried, you are 
ready to take Mr. Redbird out into the 
garden and introduce him to the flowers. 

By consulting the bird books at your 
nearest library you can find pictures 
of other birds also. The librarian will 
not object to your tracing off the pic- 
tures if you are very careful not to 
harm the books. So, if you wish, you 
may have bluebirds, orioles, and robins, 
and many other kinds of birds in your 
garden, to keep Mr. Redbird compary. 
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Dorothy liked to help her mother 
make angel food cake because it had 
a dozen eggs in it, and Mother always 
let her separate the whites of the eggs 
from the yolks. 

Today, Dorothy was being extra care- 


ful with her task, breaking the shells 
into halves and trying to get the halves 
exactly even, for Mother had promised 
to show her a surprise with the shells. 

After the cake had been placed in the 
oven the dishes were washed and every- 
thing put in order. 

Mother told Dorothy the surprise was 
to be her eggshell garden and sent her 
to the garden for a little pail of soil. 
When Dorothy came back Mother was 
waiting with a shallow box and a pack- 
age of flower seed. After they had 
poured enough soil into the box to give 
a depth of one inch when leveled, they 
filled each eggshell with soil and made 
a hole in the soil of the box to receive 
it. This steadied the shells and kept 
the soil in them moist. When the shells 
were all filled and placed, two or three 
pansy seeds were sown in each shell, 
and the soil brushed over them care- 
fully and pressed down gently. Then 
Dorothy watered her new garden and 
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©Ohe Egashell Garden 


By OLIVE RAMBO CooK 
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placed the box in a warm, sunny room. 

Every morning for several weeks 
Dorothy watched for the first pansy 
plant to appear. Finally a tiny green 
shoot came through, making a little 
crack in the damp soil. Within threc 
weeks nearly every shell had two or 
three little green leaves. 

The garden was placed in a sunny 
kitchen window and sprinkled every 
morning. The plants grew rapidly. 
Soon there were four leaves on each 
plant and, by the time Mother was 
ready to plant her flower garden, the 
box was covered with green leaves. 

The transplanting was the most fun 
of all. Mother and Dorothy spaded a 
shady corner in the garden, broke up 
the soil until it was fine, and then leveled 
it. Each shell, with its sturdy pansy 
plant, was lifted carefully out of the 
box. Mother cracked the bottom of each 
shell with the trowel, so that the plant 


roots could grow through, and then 
plant and shells were placed in the 
ground. Because the roots had not been 
disturbed, the plants did not wilt or sto}) 
growing, and early in the summer 
Dorothy’s pansy bed was blossoming. 

The first bouquet that Dorothy picke:! 
was given to Mother, to thank her fo” 
the lovely eggshell garden. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Easter Greetings 


By EMMA BAKER 
Crow, Oregon 


Easter greetings to you, 
On this happy morn! 
Christ the Lord is risen! 

Hope and joy are born! 


The Lovely Scene 


By JACK GILMOUR (12 years) 
Ontario, Canada 


Mountains, mountains, what do you do? 

Why, you sit like kings in the azure 
blue; 

While the light on your crests when the 
sun goes down 

Looks just like gems in a king’s rich 


crown. 
All down your crags little streamlets 
flow, 
Till they meet in the valley and bicker- 
ing go; 
There they join a big river, and what 
do they do? 
Why they come into the ocean to play 
with you. 
Fairies 
By DOROTHY ASHEN (9 years) 
Noubay, S. D. 


Rainbow fairies 
On the prairies, 
Waking flowers, 
For April showers. 


Happy Easter 
By HELEN FURCH (13 years) 
Hayward, Calif. 

“Easter won’t seem like Easter with- 
out Cleo,” sighed Joan, swinging on 
the garden gate. “You know, she went 
away to visit her grandmother and 
won’t be back until long after Easter.” 

“It is true that you won’t have your 
friend here, but that shouldn’t keep 
you from being happy,” replied Joan’s 
mother, “for if you devote your time to 
making others happy, I’m sure there 
will be happiness in store for you.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” cried 
Joan, jumping off the gate. 

“I’m positive,” answered Mother. 

So Joan ran across the street to visit 
Mrs. Sterling, who was an invalid. She 
chatted and laughed with and sang to 
this neighbor for nearly an hour. When 
Joan bade her good-by, Mrs. Sterling 
was very much cheered indeed. 

Next, Joan skipped along to visit 
Jimmy Lind’s mother who took in wash- 
ing. Joan ran some errands for her and 
sang to her also. Joan kept going all 
afternoon, singing to one neighbor and 
running errands for another till at last 
night drew her curtain; then Joan went 
home, a tired but very happy little girl. 

Next morning she was up bright and 
early. She did her chores with a right 
good will and was the first one at the 
breakfast table. 

“My little girl’s in a big hurry,” 
Joan’s father teasingly, 
morning too.” 
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“T want to hurry and find my Easter 
eggs so I can divide them with Mrs. 
Sterling and the others,” replied Joan 
excitedly. 

“Wait, Joan. 
her mother from the garden. 
a surprise for you.” 

Joan skipped out into the garden to 
join her mother. She gave a little cry 
of delight when she saw her little girl 
friend, Cleo, standing with her arms 
outstretched. 

“T thought you were at your grand- 
mother’s,” said Joan as if not believing 
her own eyes. 

“IT was,” replied Cleo, “but Grand- 
mother decided to come down here, so 
we all came home again.” 

Later, when the two little girls were 
dividing their eggs and candies, Joan 
said: 

“T believe I’m the happiest girl in the 
world and I’ll always remember what 
Mother told me about happiness.” 


Don’t go yet,” called 
“T have 


The Tulip 


By PEGGY KARR (12 years) 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


When spring comes it finds, 
Hiding in its earth-warm bed, 
A tulip, waiting for the sun 
To shine down on its little red head. 


It waited and waited and then one day 
The bright sun came from its bed, 
And shone right down where the tulip 
lay, 
To bring from the ground its little red 
head. 


Of course you know who sent the sun, 
Who sent the rain from the clouds 
above. 
Dear Jesus, for He is the only one 
To help the little red tulip 
To come from its earthy bed. 
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The Robin 


By MARIAN GLIDDEN (8 years) 
Presque Isle, Me. 


I saw a little robin 
Sitting in a tree. 
I said to little robin, 
“Come down and sing for me.” 
The little robin said, 
“T haven’t time today; 
For I’ve a nest to build 
And must be on my way.” 


Spring 
By MARY WILLIAMSON (12 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


What does it mean when the bluebird 
flies 
Over the hills, singing sweet and 
clear, 
When violets peep through blades of 
grass? 
These are the signs that spring is 
here. 


Betty and the Bird 


By MARJORIE PURBAUGH (10 years) 
Akron, Ohio 


Betty was six years old and very 
kind. She wondered if she could not do 
something helpful for somebody or 
some thing. She was walking one day 
through the woods where she heard a 
faint chirping. She looked around and 
saw a little bird hopping on the ground, 


because it could not fly. One of its 
wings was broken. 

Betty took the bird home and asked 
her mother if she might keep it until 
it was well. Of course her mother said 
she might. Betty was so happy that she 
danced. 

Then Betty said, “Now, birdie, you 
will have to be very patient while I 
bathe your wing.” Later when the bird 
was well, she let it fly away. 
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Spring Months 


By HELEN CREASER (12 years) 
San Jose, Calif. 


When the dew is falling brightly, 

When the trees are swaying sprightly, 

When the flowers are nodding lightly, 
’Tis Spring. 


My Dad 
By DAVID COTTINGHAM (10 years) 
Ontario, Canada 


I think my dear, dear dad 

Is the greatest friend I ever had. 
He is always by my side, 

My steps and ways to guide. 


My dad’s the greatest swimmer 
That ever swam a stroke; 

He can float and swim and dive. 
To him it’s just a joke. 


My dad has a big Bible 
And reads it every night; 

He explains it all and prays for us, 
And shows God’s way is right. 


The Fairy That Ella Caught 


By MARGERY BLAKENEY (11 years) 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


One day as Ella was walking through 
her garden, which was filled with but- 
tercups, lilies, and many other beautiful 
flowers, she heard a sound like a fairy’s 
laugh. She saw a streak of gold, and 
she knew that it was a fairy. Ella 
darted after it, and caught a beautiful 
little fairy, all golden and pink, soft as 
thistledown and fair as the sky above. 

The little fairy pleaded to be turned 
loose. Ella was kind, and soon the 
fairy’s pleading softened her heart. 

“If you will let me go, I will give you 
everything you ask for,” the fairy said. 
Ella let her go, and the fairy vanished. 
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All that Ella asked for was that she 
might be courageous, happy, and kind; 
and her wishes were granted. To this 
day, she has a tiny gold-and-pink slipper 
which she shows to her grandchildren. 
They do not think that her story is true. 
Do you? 


Viola’s Birthday Party 
(Continued from page 12) 


greeted one another in quaint ways. The 
Chinese youth unbent to the little Rus- 
sian beggar boy and gave him a Chinese 
coin with a hole in it, and a bit of pre- 
served ginger. 

They entertained one another with 
music, poetry, dances, and tales of the 
countries they represented. 

Some of the folk songs were gay, 
others were sad. Many tales were 
heroic and brave; others were weird. 
All agreed that the dances were the jol- 
liest they ever had danced, for they in- 
serted many steps all their own. Mrs. 
Summers at the piano supplied the 
music. 

The spirit of love and comradeship 
in the beautiful old room kept every- 
thing harmonious. 

Later, Mrs. Summers invited the 
travelers into the dining room. They 
had a gay time finding their places. 
The table had for a centerpiece a large 
white frosted cake which was set with 
twelve pink candles resting in roses. 
The ice cream, colored pink and molded 
like full-blown roses, and the candies 
and nuts were declared to be the most 
delicious foods that the foreigners had 
ever tasted not even excepting dainties 
from their homelands. 

Viola glanced at Mother with de- 
lighted eyes. Mother smiled at happy 
little Viola, who thought that birth- 
days were very merry occasions, and 
wished that they came more often. 
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‘‘The secret of true happiness,’’ 
A fairy told to me, 

‘‘Ts to surprise the ones you love 

And make them glad,”’ said she. 


I thought of Mother, right away. 
I knew a big surprise 
That would make Mother look at me 
With smiling in her eyes. 


And so without a bit of fuss 

I washed and put away 
The breakfast plates and cups and things, 
And I’ve been glad all day. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 


If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. \ 
If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary t 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for q 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. y 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. ‘ 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may ¥ 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make e 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who f 
desire prayers. 
If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your v 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. fi 
a 

Dear Boys and Girls: name on the list of correspondents once t] 
When I read your letters, I feel proud ayear. Do not ask to have your friends’ F 
and happy. You Boosters are strong, names put on the correspondence list. e} 
courageous boys and girls. Yourletters Each reader should write his own re- A 
tell of the temptations you are over- quest and be willing to answer the let- tk 
coming, the problems you are working ters he receives. Also, be sure to give 
out through prayer, the good words you your full name and address on. each ii 
are using instead of cross ones, and the letter. th 
helpful things you do for others. These are some of the things you can lik 
Of course not all of your letters can do that will help us in answering your 

be published, but every letter is read letters. With your loving codperation, SCi 
and answered. Remember that Wee _ every letter will receive just the right for 
Wisdom has to be prepared for the answer. ie 
printers several months in advance, so SECRETARY. ) 
it may be a month or two after we re- —_—_—— pe 
ceive your letter before your name will Love and patience are little friends tri 
appear in Wee Wisdom. that help us to control ourselves. When * 


Each Booster is entitled to have his 
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love and patience with her and walks 
outside in God’s sunshine and fresh air. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying very 
hard not to get angry when some one does 
something that does not suit me. Today, 
for instance, a girl took a chair that I had 
saved for myself and she would not give 
it to me. Something inside me wanted 
to fight, but before it had time to get started 
I walked outside. It seems that every time 
I get out into God’s air and sunshine I 
calm down. I have a ring with the three 
monkeys on it. It helps me when I look 
at it—Vera Florin. 


Roger had such strong faith that his 
healing took place almost instantly. We 
are sure that he will use his faith now, 
to keep well. We rejoice with him in 
his perfect healing. 

Dear Secretary: I enjoy Wee Wisdom 
very much and always like to read the let- 
ters from the boys and girls about how 
The Prayer of Faith has helped them. I 
want to tell how it has helped me. 

I had my tonsils and adenoids out just 
a week ago today. I kept saying The Prayer 
of Faith, and was not at all sick from the 
ether and did not bleed any. I drank water 
four hours after the operation and ate ice 
cream. The next day I ate anything I 
wanted. I am now back in school and feel 
fine. I say my Prayer of Faith many times 
a day.—Roger F. Croup. 


Alice has found the hidden lesson in 
the story of “Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness.” We all have a perfect 
example to follow—Jesus the Christ. 
Alice liked Anne because Anne’s 
thoughts and acts were Christlike. 

Dear Friends: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I have taken it for eight years. I 
like “Anne’s Adventures in Friendliness” 
the best of all. I am going to try to be 
like Anne if I can. 

I have just recovered from what is called 
scarlet fever. I used The Prayer of Faith 
many times each day. Mother and I prayed 
for the little ones whose names are listed 
in Wee Wisdom. 

I like to read about the Spartans, es- 
pecially about Coralee, because she always 
tries to see the good in every one. 

I have mounted the Dutch dolls on card- 


board. I am going to mount the dolls each 
month.—Alice Schrock. 


WEE WISDOM 


Boosters especially enjoy the good 
things that they have earned, so we 
know that Lorrene is especially enjoy- 
ing her Wee Wisdom magazine each 
month. She also learned to trust God 
for her prosperity as she said the little 
prayer each day. 

Dear Editor: I have earned the $1.50 for 
my Wee Wisdom in less than seven weeks, 
so I am sending it anyway. Every time that 
I put any money into my bank I said the 
prayer that came with the bank, and every 
day I got some money. 

I save my Wee Wisdoms for my little 
cousins, who live about a mile from us. 


They surely enjoy the magazines.—Lorrene 
Crawford. 


Hugh enjoys Wee Wisdom. We like 
to have our readers tell us which fea- 
tures they most enjoy. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I enjoy Wee Wisdom 
very much. I have learned much from it. 

The best part of Wee Wisdom is the 
Spartans. I especially liked the story about 
Jesus and His disciples. When I finish with 
my magazines I give them to the children’s 
home.—Hugh Froley. 


Norma Lee has been helped by the 
prayers the Boosters have said for her. 
Let us remember to pray for the ones 
whose names are listed for prayers each 
month. 

Dear Secretary: I am getting along 
much better this month, and I think it is 
because others have been praying for me. 
I speak more kind words, and I give more 
help to my mother. 

I like Wee Wisdom more each month. I 
made some cork furniture like the direc- 
tions given in the article, “Let’s Build a 
Doll House.” The furniture was surely 
cute.—Norma Lee Bethge. 


If you would like to have the booklet, 
“Building with Good Words,” which 
Irma mentions, ask the club secretary 
for one when you write her. The book- 
let will help you to know just how well 
you are keeping the Booster pledge. 

Dear Secretary: I received the booklet, 
“Building with Good Words,” and was very 
glad to have it. I read it carefully. I am 


trying to build a very strong and true wall 
by practicing the lesson. 
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When any bad thought comes to me, I 
always stop it by saying that it is not 
building my wall strong. Then I say the 
words of The Prayer of Faith, “I now am 
true.” They help me to be good.—Irma 
Massiah (B. W.1.). 


Justine has earned the money to pay 
for his Wee Wisdom subscription. We 
are sure that he will enjoy his Wee 
Wisdoms more this year than ever be- 
fore. We always enjoy the things that 
we earn. 

Dear Editor: I want to tell you that I 
wipe the dishes for my mother, for which 
she pays me a nickel each time. In this 
way I earned enough money to pay for my 
subscription to Wee Wisdom for one year. 
I like it very much.—Justine Hugh Pal- 
merston. 


Betty writes that she enjoys your let- 
ters that are published on the club 
pages. We believe that all Boosters find 
them helpful, just as Betty does. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have taken Wee 
Wisdom for exactly four years and one 
month now, and I like it very much. When 
I read the letters that other children write, 
they give me more faith and make me feel 
that there are other children in the world 
who have had experiences like mine. 

Last week I had an earache that would not 
stop. I asked God to make it well, and it 
began to feel better right away. In school, 
I asked God to help me in my arithmetic, 
and I received 100 on my paper.—Betty 
Nordyke. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Hope Williamson: prayers to overcome 
the habit of biting her finger nails; Bertha 
Myrtle Williamson: prayers for prosperity 
and school work; Enan Okpa: health and 
prosperity; Mariam Knapp: health and help 
in school work; Crystal Beth: health and 
happiness; Cleora and Harriet Thon: heal- 
ing of tonsils; Lillie Lewis: healing of 
her leg; Logan Hall: prayers for prosper- 
ity; Marjorie Mills: prosperity for her 
father and help in her school work; Phyllis 
Steinfurth: prayers for more friends and 
better work; Catherine Sate: prayers to 
keep from biting her finger nails; Alma 
Miller: help in arithmetic and sewing; 
Harriet Marjorie Haldeman: prayers to 
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speak plainly; Gertie Mae Davis: prayers 
to control her temper, and for prosperity 
and happiness for her mother and her 
father; Harriet Jones: prayers for school 
work; Margery Bedford: prayers for 
school work; Naomi Virginia Henry: 
prayers to speak only good words. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Ruth Durfee (11 years), Box 7, Holbrook. 
Ariz.; Virginia Durfee, Box 7, Holbrook, 
Ariz.; Dorothy Mae Hollingworth, Route 7, 
Box 122, Fayetteville, N. C.; Edith M. 
Andera, Pukwana, S. D.; Ann Cowart, 503 
Avondale Ave., Houston, Tex.; Harriet Mar- 
jorie Haldeman (12 years), Box 26, Rye- 
gate, Mont.; Annie Welde, Box 175, Cres- 
sona, Pa.; Edith Holden, 8 Stanley Oval, 
Westfield, N. J.; Mary Jones Gibson, Wis- 
consin Hall, Mooseheart, Ill.; Crystal Beth 
Willette, 1411 N. 3rd St., Atchison, Kans.; 
Gladys Schaeffer, Freeburg, Ill.; Joy Dud- 
ley, 54 Burlington Road, Mimico, B. C., 
Canada; William H. Terhune (10 years), 
1140 Beaumont Ave., Harrodsburg, Ky.; 
Lucille Thompson (16 years), Route 1, Box 
202 B. B., Stockton Calif.; Dorothy 
Donegan, 4835 Evans Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Bertha Myrtle Williamson, Box C, Kil- 
bourne, La.; Marcella Koesterer (13 years), 
Box 155, Freeburg, IIll.; Gesina Koesterer, 
Box 155, Freeburg, IIll.; Enan Okpa, Gov. 
School, Aro Chuku, Ibom Village, Nigeria, 
West Africa; DeWitt Pero, Route 4, 
Oswego, N. Y.; Margery Bedford, 333 
Kingsway Ave., Winnipeg, Canada; Ruth 
Marie Emery, 2532 Francis St., Jackson, 
Mich.; Ruth Mae Dollie, 153 Lonsdale Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio; Grace Reynolds (9 years), 
Drummond, Mont.; Mary Eleanor Tufts, 
Route 4, Box 1, Mallorytown, Ontario, 
Canada; Kenneth E. Schmid (8 years), Sta- 
tion F., Route 10, Box 58A, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Phyllis E. Bidwell (8 years), Woodland 
Ave., Bloomfield, Conn.; Masayo Yoshida 
(17 years), 967 Chome Abenosuju, Sumiyo- 
shiku, Osaka City, Hondo, Japan; Geraldine 
Pitts, Cherry Valley, Ark.; Gertie Mue 
Davis, Box 433, Wilmot, Ark.; Harriet 
Jones, Bar Gee, Wyo.; Corine Wideman, 
Route 7, Box 112, Anderson, S. C.; Phyllis 
B. Dawson (12 years), 619 Gilmour St., 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada; Margaret 
Andera, Star Route, Pukwana, S. D.; Lor- 
raine Seegar (12 years), 47 West 7th St. 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Elma G. Bidwell, Wocd- 
land, Bloomfield, Conn. 
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THE YOUNG @ 
ARTISTS PAGE 


Ride a Cockhorse 
Ride a cockhorse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady upon a white horse; 
Rings on her fingers, and bells on her 
toes, 
She will have music wherever she goes. 


Color the sky light blue; the houses, 
brown and pink. Then make the ground 
light green and the cobblestones gray. 
The horse is white with scarlet harness. 
Color the lady’s hair yellow and her 
dress purple. 
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Bob Does the Best Thing 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Oh, thank you, sir!” he said, 
but when he looked up the stranger 
was gone. 

He looked down at the purse again 
and clenched it tightly in his hand, to 
make sure that it was really there. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess no matter 
what happens it’s always best to play 
square.” 

“You’re right there, son,” came a 
hearty voice at his side. 

Bob looked up. 

“Why, Uncle Peter!” he cried and 
threw his arms about the big man. 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Peter, “I was 
mighty worried when I received your 
mother’s letter this afternoon. I hur- 
ried right down here, but I never 
thought I’d find you so quickly. It is 
good that you waited right here. You 
always do seem to know the best thing 
to do.” 

Bob looked up at him with a smile 
that was really a broad grin. 

“Say,” he said, “there isn’t anybody 
in the world happier than I am right 
now, Uncle Peter.” 


The First Easter 


(Continued from page 17) 


the sobs. “He would, for He is good.” 

“We must go on and live as He has 
taught us,” said Philip’s mother. “The 
world will always be better for His life.” 

On Sunday she went to the tomb with 
some other good women who lived near 
by. Philip was too unhappy to go out 
and so waited at home for her return. 
He heard her coming. She came in 
haste. She threw open the door and 
cried out in great joy: 

“Oh, my son, our Jesus lives! He 
lives! He lives! They could not take 
Him from us. He is risen! He is 
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risen !” 

“And I shall see His face again and 
hear His voice?” cried Philip. 

“He has said it. ‘Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.’ 
It will be different now. Think, Philip! 
wherever you go, He is near! All that 
He asks is that we let Him live in our 
hearts.” 

Philip turned away. The joy of it 
was almost too great. They had not 
been able to take away his Jesus. He 
lives! He lives! 


New Dresses 
(Continued from page 15) 


ter is made of four French knots, and 
the petals are made by bringing the 
needle up at one end of the line and 
down at the other, using a full strand 
of floss if the material is heavy. The 
tendrils are in the outline stitch. 

The little basket in cross-stitch is 
pretty on either thin or heavy material. 
To make the cross-stitch, use three 
threads of the six-strand floss, bringing 
the needle up at the end of one line of a 
cross and down at the other, then make 
the cross-line in the same way. Always 
stitch first the line of a cross farthest 
away from the next cross, then the 
thread to the next cross will be short. 

In diagram 3, the top is a bow to 
be worked in blue. The four crosses 
below the bow are to be worked in tan. 
The four little flowers of three crosses 
in circles are to be worked in deep pink 
or rose, and the crosses above the ar- 
rows are to be worked in green. Be 
low the arrow, the basket is to be 
worked in tan like the handle. 


Remember that you are of « 
truth the child of God when you 
let His will be done in you.—Lowel! 
Fillmore. 
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cA Happy Day 


“What shall I do?” sighs Mary Sue, 
“I’m tired of everything— 

My ball, my skates, my jumping rope, 

My bicycle, my swing.” 


Then Mother makes a hasty trip, 

And from some hidden nook 
She brings to light a big surprise, 
A lovely storybook. 


“Here, Mary Sue, this is for you. 
Now cheer up, dear, and read 

How Little Susie Sleep Ears 

Taught her ears to hear and heed.” 


Then Mary Sue begins to smile; 

Her frowns all fade away. 
“O Mother, after all, I think 
I’ll have a happy day!” 


i Susie Sleep Ears is just one of the books that Unity publishes for 
children. There are five others, and each of these books would mean a 
happy day for you. Look over the list below and choose the ones that you 


think you would like. You will find the price opposite the name of the book. 
Choose according to your age. 


If You Are Six to Ten 


Whate Stockings and Other Tales: 65) 


If You Are Ten to Fourteen 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Easter Story of Life 


LESSON 1, APRIL 5, 1931. 


The Easter story is one that never 
grows old and never becomes tiresome, 
because it is about the newest thing in 
the world—life. You may read the 
Easter story in the book of Mark, chap- 
ter 16, verses 1 to 19. , 

Each spring when the air grows 
warmer and the fresh rains soften the 
earth, the life that has been sleeping in 
the ground all winter comes forth. 
Green leaves come out on the trees, 
sleeping seeds send up tender shoots, 
and the grass becomes a velvety carpet. 

It was fitting that Jesus should have 
risen from the grave at the same time 
that all the earth was awakening from 
its winter sleep. He showed us that life 
is everlasting and that death is not real. 
Jesus speaks to us today just as He 
spoke to His disciples then: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation.” Christ meant for 
them to teach to the people of the world 
the lessons of life, love, faith, and heal- 
ing that He had taught them. 

You too are a disciple of Christ, and 
you too can “preach the gospel unto 
the whole creation.” When we speak 
of “preaching the gospel” you may think 
of a minister’s standing in his pulpit 
and preaching. These men are preach- 
ing the gospel of course, but they are 
only a few of the many who preach it. 
Every child who obeys without grum- 
bling, speaks truthfully, gladly helps 
those who need help, and works cheer- 
fully is preaching the gospel. 

Your home, your school, and your 


playground are your pulpits; and you 
are the one who preaches there through 
your simple, loving words and kindly 
deeds. 


The following thought will help you: 


I help to spread the Easter message 
by being kind, loving, and joyful at all 
times. 


Forgiving One Another 
LESSON 2, APRIL 12, 1931. 


Our lesson for today is on a parable 
that Jesus told His disciples, to show 
them how great is God’s love for all peo- 
ple. Read the story in Luke 15:11-24. 

The prodigal son took his portion of 
his father’s riches and wasted it in a 
far-off land. When he had nothing left 
and was hungry, he returned to his 
father’s home, humble and repentant. 
He asked forgiveness of his father who 
gladly forgave him and made him wel- 
come. Such is God’s love for us. 

The prodigal son sinned, but a sin is 
really only a mistake. When you make 
a mistake in spelling a word, you take 
your eraser and rub out the wrong let- 
ters and write in the correct ones. Then 
you do not worry about the mistake; 
you forget it. 

When we ask forgiveness of God or 
of our parents or friends, we are ask- 
ing them to help us to erase the mis- 
take. Then after the mistake is for- 
given it must be forgotten, except that 
we must remember not to make the same 
mistake again. After we once learn the 
correct way to spell a word, we always 
try to spell it correctly. 
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wrong deed or word and wish to correct 
our mistake, we can ask forgiveness. 
Parents are glad to forgive their chil- 
dren because they love them dearly. 
How great is the rejoicing when we are 
forgiven! How free and happy we feel 
once more! 

We also should be just as willing to 
forgive others. To forgive is noble. He 
who can overlook a wrong or an injury 
and freely forgive the offender is truly 
great. Grudges and unkind feelings are 
not the things that Jesus taught. God 
loves us and forgives our every mistake. 

This statement will help you: 

I gladly forgive even as I am for- 
given, 


Storing Up Treasures 
LESSON 3, APRIL 19, 1931. 


Our lesson today is about Lazarus and 
the rich man. You will find the story 
in Luke 16:19-31. The rich man re- 
fused to give food and shelter to 
Lazarus, a poor beggar. The lesson that 
Jesus taught His disciples was that if 
we expect God to be generous and kind 
to us, we should be kind and generous 
to those in need. 

There are many ways in which chil- 
dren can be generous. One of these 
ways is to give loving-kindness to those 
who need it. 

Are there not some children in your 
class at school who are very popular 
and who have many friends? Are there 
not also a few who seem lonesome and 
who have very few friends? Who needs 
your friendship most? Do you take time 
to help Mary find her lost pencil, even 
though you do not know Mary very well? 
Do you try to make friends with the 
new child in your neighborhood? These 
are some of the many ways in which 
we can give to those in need. 

The rich man learned that money and 
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fine homes and fine clothes are not last- 
ing treasures. Love and friendship and 
mercy are the treasures that endure. It 
is God’s will that we have all that we 
need to supply our daily needs. Beyond 
that, however, we should not think too 
much about storing up riches. 

Jesus did not have any money stored 
up, nor did His disciples carry large 
amounts with them. Yet Jesus was the 
richest man that ever lived; for He had 
the greatest understanding of God and 
of His love for His children. That 
treasure He gives to us that we too may 
know of God and of His love. 

Every good deed that we do without 
thought or expectation of reward is like 
a rich gem adorning our lives. We 
should not boast of the good that we do, 
nor try to do it where others can see. 
It is enough that God sees us and ap- 
proves. 

Do not let an opportunity to help an- 
other pass you by, and remember that it 
is just as nobie to help the members of 
your family and your neighbors as it 
is to help strangers. You do not have 
to travel far to seek an opportunity to 
help. There are many opportunities 
right at hand. Watch for opportunities 
and you will find them. 

This statement will help you to serve: 

I serve the loving Father by helping 
His children. 


True Prayer 
LESSON 4, APRIL 26, 1931. 


People have always prayed. First, 
they prayed to the sun or to idols. Then, 
they prayed to a far-off God. Next, the 
prophets, whose writings are given in 
the Bible, told the people more about 
God, and He ceased to be a far-off God. 
Jesus has told us even more about God 
and how to pray. The lesson for to- 
day is given in Luke 18:9-14, 35-43. 
Boys and girls may well have many 
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questions to ask about prayer. Some 
of them are: Why should we pray? 
When should we pray? What should 
we pray for? Where should we pray? 

Each of us should have a few minutes 
each day for quietness and rest. In this 
period of quietness we can easily lift 
our thoughts to God, just as the flowers 
lift their heads to the sun’s warm rays. 
When we pray we are really speaking 
with God, listening for His voice within 
us, just as the flowers lift their heads 
and wait to receive the sun’s warmth. 

Most children pray before going to 
bed at night. It is also well to start 
the day with a little prayer of joy and 
thankfulness for the new day and its 
new blessings. God is everywhere, so 
we can pray at any time, wherever we 
may be. 

What should we pray for? In our 
lesson last Sunday we said that real 


way 


Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is 


in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 


quick ; 


God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 


here. 
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©he Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this 
prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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treasures are not fine homes, clothes, and 
money; but that love, friendship, and 
mercy are the lasting treasures. When 
we pray we should pray for gifts that 
will last. It is not wrong, however, to 
pray for the things that we need. Ii 
you lack food or clothing or money tc 
take care of your needs, God is glad to 
have you ask Him for it; and through 
your faith it shall be given to you. 
Neither is it wrong to ask for health 
for yourself or others. God wants His 
children to be well and happy. His heal- 
ing life is within you, waiting for you 
to accept and use it. 

Prayer is really a great blessing, and 
we should all use it. Remember this 
when you pray: 

I love to pray to my Father, knowing 
that He understands and fulfills my 
every need. 
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BLANCHE CORWER 


“Somebody hand me another tomato 
can. There’s a big leak _— over the 
table.” 

“You’d better move the table, Chink ; 
there are no more cans. Oh, dear! I 
wish this rain would stop.” Coralee’s 
tone was one of discouragement. 

“Don’t worry, Coralee,” said Red 
cheerfully. “I just thought of the tin 
cups. We have six of them, and the 
roof can’t spring more than six new 
leaks.” 

“If it does we'll just put on our rain- 
coats,” said Cousin Bob, “and let it 
pour.” 

“Listen to it pattering in all the cups 
and cans,” laughed Kegs. “It sounds 
like a jazz band.” , 

“It isn’t pattering down outside,” said 
David from the window. “It is coming 
down just like a curtain between here 
and the lane.” 

“We never shall be able to get that 
garden into shape,” groaned Red. 

“Looks like a lake,” agreed Andy. 

“We might build a boat and take peo- 
ple boating,” was Chink’s suggestion. 
“That’s the only way I see of making 
any money out of it if this rain keeps 
up every Saturday.” 

“It can’t rain much longer,” said Cor- 
alee. “It’s been raining for days!” 

“Why can’t it?” asked Kegs. “Once 
it rained for forty days and forty 
nights. It says so in the Bible.” 


Old Man Noah 


“Yes,” said Cousin Bob, 


“that was 
when Noah built the ark and put all 
the different kinds of animals into it.’ 

“T’ve often wondered why he took in 


potato bugs,” said Kegs. “Looks as if 
he might have let them drown.” 

“And mosquitoes,” added Andy. 

“That must have been some rainfall,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Well, this one isn’t any sprinkle.” 
Red peered out of the window. “I’m 
anxious to see how the old creek is up.” 

“Let’s put on our boots and raincoats 
and go on down and see,” said Chink. 

“We might as well,” agreed Coralee, 


“Oh, dear! I wish this rain would stop.” 
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looking up at the roof. 
soaked if we stay here.” 

“Somebody ought to stay here and 
empty the cans and cups when they fill 
up,” said Red. “Kegs, you can do that.” 

“Do it yourself,” was Kegs’s answer. 
“Your boots leak, anyway.” 

“We can empty the cans now,” said 
David, “and they won’t fill up again 
before we get back.” 

So the tin cans were emptied, and 
the drops of rain were playing a tune 
again as the Spartans shut the door of 
the Roost behind them and started for 
the creek. The rain and wind beat 
against them with such force that they 
held to one another to keep their foot- 
ing. By the time they reached the big 
road the rain had slackened, and as 
they started down the hill toward the 
creek it had become a gentle drizzle. 

“T’ll say it’s high!” exclaimed Red, 


“We'll get 
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as they.came within sight of the stream. 
“A little higher and it would be up 

over the footbridge,” shouted Chink. 

“Let’s go over on the bridge,” said 
Coralee. “It won’t come any higher 
now.” 

The gang raced for the bridge. 

“T’m old man Noah,” panted Kegs, 
“and the bridge is the ark, and you kids 
are the animals.” 

“All right,” laughed Chink. ‘“Cor- 
alee’s a squirrel, because she chatters 
so much.” 

“And you are a bear,” 
smiling quickly, 
ways growling.” 

“Andy must be a giraffe,”’ said Cousin 
Bob; “he’s so tall and skinny.” 

“I know what Red is,” said Kegs. 
“He’s a mule, a stubborn mule.” 
“I am, am I?” asked Red. 
listen, Kegs. 


Coralee said, 
“because you’re al- 


“Well, 
It’s a good thing you told 


Kegs went sprawling into the creek. 
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us that you were Noah, because if you 
hadn’t everybody would have thought 
you were a pig!” 

The gang was fairly shaking the 
bridge with laughter when Andy whis- 
tled shrilly to attract attention. 

“Some animals for the ark,” he said, 
pointing down toward the water. 

There, swimming down the middle 
of the creek, was an army of baby 
turtles. 

“Why, there are hundreds of them!” 
exclaimed David. 

“All exactly alike,’ added Coralee. 
“They are only about as big as dollars. 
| wonder how they know which ones 
are their own brothers and sisters?’ 

“Oh, some of them are bigger than 
a dollar,” disagreed Red. “There goes 
one as big as a dollar and a half.” 

“I’m going to catch some of them for 
the ark,” Kegs announced. 

“How are you going to do it?” asked 
Chink. 

“The water is so high, I believe if 
I had a bucket I could lie down on the 
bridge on my stomach and scoop them 
up,” said Red. 

“What about a crawdad net?” asked 
David. 

“Just the thing!’’ Kegs started back 
up the hill as fast as he could go. 

“Stick to the ark, boys,” called Red. 
“Tl help boost ‘Noah’ up the hill.” He 
ran after Kegs. They were back in a 
few moments with a net on the end of 
along pole. Kegs leaned over the hand- 
rail of the bridge and dipped the net 
into the stream. The Spartans leaned 
along the rail beside him watching. 

“There’s a big fellow out there, Kegs,” 
shouted Cousin Bob. “Try for him.” 


Kegs leaned far over in an effort to 
capture the big turtle, and, with a warn- 
ing erack, the handrail gave way. The 
others jumped back at the sound, but 
Kegs was leaning too far out to regain 
his balance, and went sprawling into 
the creek. 


It was not very deep at that 
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point, and he soon managed to gain 
a footing. He scrambled to his feet 
sputtering and wiping the water from 
his eyes. The crawdad net was bob- 
bing along down the stream. Red 
pointed toward it. 

“Grab it, Kegsy,” he called, “and toss 
it up here so I can catch you in it.” 

“Tll bet you scared the turtles,” 
laughed David. 

“He looked just like a big fat turtle 
himself, waving his arms and legs 
around,” laughed Coralee. 

“Help me out of here. 
Kegs chattered. 

Willing hands were extended to him, 
and soon he was standing on the bridge. 

“Let’s run up to the house and get 
dried out,” said David. 

They took the dripping Kegs into 
David’s house, where he sat wrapped 
in David’s bath robe while his clothes 
were drying by the kitchen stove. 

“The trouble, ‘Noah,’” said Red in 
a very solemn voice, “was that the old 
ark wasn’t strong enough.” 

“The trouble was,” answered the in- 
dignant Kegs, “that a lot of dumb ani- 
mals leaned against the rail.” 

“T’m afraid those turtles got such a 
scare that they never will grow any 
more,” said Chink and laughed. 

“It was a surprise to me too,” Kegs 
reminded them. “I wasn’t expecting it 
any more than they were.” 

“The more I think about it, the more 
respect I have for Noah,” said Red. 
“What a job he must have had getting 
all those animals into the ark.” 

“I wouldn’t have wanted the job,” 
said David. “It was work enough try- 
ing to get a few turtles, without think- 
ing of lions and elephants and tigers.” 

“Say, we went at it all wrong, any- 
way,” admitted Kegs. ‘We forgot the 
most important thing of all,” and he 
smiled at David’s mother who was com- 
ing from the pantry with a plateful of 
cookies. ‘“‘We forgot the food.” 
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New Word 


uzzle 


Begin with the square marked 1. The last 


letter in each word is the first letter in the 
next word. The first word is hostess. The 
second word begins with s. Fill in the 
squares in their numerical order. 

1 to 2. A woman who entertains guests 

2 to Men who sail vessels 

3 to To trip 

4 to A city in Kansas 


Those who take part in plays 
An implement used in cutting 
. A Hindu bow or greeting 

. A reckless person 


o 


9 to 
10 to 
11 to 
12 to 
13 to 
14 to 
15 to 
16 to 


. The cost 

. The select 

. A legal term meaning to bar 
. Fat 

. A project 

. Midday 

. A bird’s home 

. A note of the scale 


The vertical nine-letter word from 1 to 
3 is the state of being happy. The hori- 
zontal nine-letter word from 4 to 2 is the 
state of being empty. 
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1. The ma- ple trees are flut - ter-ing Pink fin - ger- tips 
2. The rob- ins all 


a - bout; 


are car- ol-ing Their jol -ly spring-time songs,— 
3. A - long the gar-den’s wind-ing path Wee ba - by hop-toads play, 


| | | | 2 


And all 


4 4 | 


a-long the wil-low twigs The pus-sies are peep-ing out. 
And Jen- ny Wren is twit-ter-ing Sweet mu - sic all 


day long. 


And lit - tle cro -cus blos-soms smile A greet - ing ev -’ry day. 


N 


REFRAIN 
They’re tell-ing us ‘tis spring - time: “Ho, lit - tle lass and lad, "Tis 


| 
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| hap - py, hap - py spring-time now, So let's be glad.” 
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Timmie’s Nice Day 


By ARDICE M. SHEPPARD 


‘‘There’s nothing for me to do 
all day long,’’ declared Timmie, 
one morning as big sister Ruth 
helped him tie his shoes. ‘“‘If I 
were big like you, there’d be ever 
so many things to do.”’ 

“Do you really think that’s 
true?’’ asked big sister Ruth, look- 
ing at Timmie very, very hard. She 
heard him say that very same thing 
every morning when she helped 
him dress. 

‘Of course I’m right! Can’t you 
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“If I were big like you, there’d be ever so many things 


to do,” Timmie said. 


go skating all alone? Mamma says 
I’m not even big enough to have 
skates. In the summer you go 
swimming, and IJ can’t go wading 
even, unless Papa is along. O-o-h!”’ 
Timmie breathed a very big sigh 
for a little boy only five vears old. 
Ruth smiled and went into her 
own room. In a minute she came 
back with a little card and a pen- 
cil fastened to it by a short cord. 
‘‘Here is something for you, 
Brother. Whenever anything nice 
happens to you, mark 


down an X; and tonight 
at bedtime you and I will 


count how many nice 
things happened to you 
today.”’ 

Timmie still was very 
solemn. 

‘“‘It would be fun, but 
there won’t be many X’s 
to mark down.”’ 

Sister Ruth smiled and 
said, ‘‘ Just wait and see.” 

Then they heard the 
breakfast bell ring and 
both hurried downstairs 
to breakfast. Every one 
was glad to see Timmie 
come down to breakfast 
right on time. 

‘*Sister gave me a card 
and a pretty pencil, and 
I’m going to keep track of 
all the nice things that 
happen to me _ today. 
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Maybe there won’t be many marks 
on the card by bedtime,’’ an- 
nounced Timmie to the family. 

‘*Why, Timmie, you’ll be so busy 
keeping count of things that you 
won’t be able to go down town with 
me, will you?’’ asked Mamma. 

When breakfast was over Tim- 
mie went outdoors to feed his little 
dog, Blackie, and the three little 
ducks that Grandfather had given 
him in the summer. Then he went 
back into the house to draw pic- 
tures. In a little while Mamma 
called to him. 

‘‘Timmie, hurry and get ready 
to go down town. We’re going out 
to the airport.”’ 

So Timmie hurried as fast as 
he could, thinking all the while, 
“T’ll get to see an airplane go up! 
I’ll get to see an airplane go up!”’ 

On the street car Mother ex- 
plained to him. ‘‘You see, Papa 
has to get to another town in a 
hurry to meet Uncle Jim, so he is 
going by airplane. And, Timmie, 
Papa wanted us to go out to see 
him start.’’ 

At the airport Timmie was very 
quiet as he looked at the airplane 
and then at Mamma and Papa. 

‘““What’s the matter, Son?’’ 
asked Papa as he tossed Timmie 
into the air. 

“*T just wish I could have an air- 
plane ride and see Uncle Jim!”’ 

“‘Oh, is that all?’? Mamma and 
Papa both laughed. 

Just then the pilot of the air- 
lane came up to them carrying 
some queer clothes in his arms. 
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Timmie fed his little dog, Blackie. 


‘*Guess these will do for the little 
fellow,’’ he said. Timmie began to 
laugh and ask questions. 

‘‘Am I really going for a ride in 
the airplane to see Uncle Jim?”’ 

That night, in a distant city, 
Timmie curled up in Uncle Jim’s 
arms and took his card and pencil 
out of his pocket. Then he care- 
fully made a big round O with a 
great many X’s inside of it. 

‘*Young man, what are you writ- 
ing about?’’ asked Uncle Jim. 

Timmie began to tell about the 
wish, and said, ‘‘The big O stands 
for the wish. If I hadn’t made it, 
I wouldn’t have found out what a 
lot of nice things can happen to a 
little boy in one day.”’ 

Timmie went to sleep that night 
hoping that when he became a man 
he would always have such fun. 
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ALPHABET LAND 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 


In all Alphabet Land no 
letters were more playful than 
the D and the O and the G. 
They had been chasing one an- 
other a long time, when the D 


forgot to watch where he was 
going and became lost from the 
O and the G. 

The O and the G chased each 
other so hard that they fell 


down. They were tired so 
they stayed right where they 
fell. They were in the wrong 
order, for instead of being OG 
they were GO. 

‘Well! Where shall we 
GO?” asked the G. 

‘I’m too tired to GO any- 
where,’’ said the O. ‘‘Let’s 
stay here.”’ 

right,”’ said the G. 

So they stayed there, and 
while they were resting an A 


jumped off an Apple in the 
tree above them and sat beside 
the O. Soona T fell off a wal- 
nuT, and being used to sitting 
at the end, the T sat beside the 
A. Then there were a G and 
an Oandan A anda T. 
‘“‘That’s fine,’’ said the O. 
‘‘Now, we can do something 
again. Are you all ready?”’ 
‘* All ready,”’ said the others. 
‘*“When I say ‘Go,’ do some- 
thing,’’ said the O. ‘‘Now! 
One—two—three—Go.”’ 
‘*Baa-aa-aa-aa!’’ said all of 
them together. ‘‘ Baa-aa-aa-aa, 
baa-aa-aa-aa, baa-aa-aa-aa !”’ 
‘*Now, a little louder,’’ said 
the G. ‘‘ All together !’’ 
“BAA-AA-AA-AA, BAA- 
AA-AA-AA!”’ said all of them 
very loudly. 
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Then the G and the O said, 
‘‘Baa-aa-aa-aa!’’ in a very lit- 
tle voice, and the A and the T 
said, ‘‘BAA-AA-AA-AA, 


very biggest voices. 

They were having a fine 
time, when the G looked at the 
O, and the O looked at the G. 

‘*Dear me!”’ they said, both 
together. ‘‘We must GO.”’ 

Up they jumped, and off 
they went. And now that they 
have gone, get your pencil and 
paper, and put down the let- 
ters in the proper order, and 
tell why they said ‘‘ Baa-aa-aa- 


Table Blessing 


By ELIZABETH FARIS 


For joy and plenty, health 
and power, 
I thank the Father every-hour. 
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2 
Spring tim 
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PRINGTIME, with its bright, 
sunny days for outdoor play, 
is the time that children 
like best of all. Plenty of 
play, nourishing food, and 
proper rest will give you a good, 
strong body. But you must go 
to school too, so that you may 
learn to develop your mind as 
well as your body. And even 
this is not enough. You will 
want to learn about God, and 
to find out how to make your 
life what God intended it to be. 


The Bible teaches you about 
God, but sometimes children find 
Bible language hard to under- 
stand. This is where the Unity 
Sunday School Leaflet will help 
you. It tells you the wonderful 
Bible stories in such a way that 
you will enjoy and understand 
them. In addition to the Bibie 
lesson, there is always an inter- 
esting story based on the lesson. 
There is also a picture to color 
and a verse to learn. You will 
like the Unity Sunday School 
Leaflet. A year’s subscription, 
fifty-two copies, $1. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FROGGIE 


By MINA WILLIS WALTER 


See the froggie in the puddle, 
Sitting right out in the rain. 

He jumped out, but when he saw us 
He jumped right back in again. 


He’s a funny little froggie; 
He must like to get all wet. 
If I had a little puddle, 
I should like him for a pet. 


May Cunning 
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“Now, Bobby and Sue,’ Aunt Bar- 
bara said laughingly, “get out your 
warm mittens; for we are going still 
farther north than Sweden, where we 
were last month. We shall go up to 
Greenland, that great island in the far 
North, and see how the Eskimos live. 
The Eskimos are an Indian people with 
straight black hair and brown skin. 

“Most of the year the Eskimos’ coun- 
try is covered with a thick white blan- 
ket of ice and snow; but for a few 
months in summer the valleys are green, 
and beautiful flowers make a carpet 
of bright colors. Even then the moun- 
tains make a white background, for 
the great glaciers moving slowly down 
their sides never melt. 

“Greenland is ‘the land of the mid- 
night sun.’ Through the summer the 
sun doesn’t rise and set in Greenland 
as it does for us, but circles around 
overhead. Their summer is like one 
very long day. Gradually the day short- 
ens and there are a few hours of dark- 
ness. Each day there is a little more 
darkness and a little less daylight until 
in winter the sun doesn’t rise at all, 
and then there is a period of darkness— 
a long, long night. 

“Eskimo boys and girls are dressed 
just like their fathers and mothers. Both 
boys and girls wear trousers of warm 
fur. The girls’ trousers end above the 
knee and the boys’ trousers just below 
the knee. Long bleached sealskin boots 
come up to meet the trousers. The 
girls’ boots are finished with a band of 
fur around the top, and sometimes nar- 
row strips of bright leather trim them 
up the front. 

“The Eskimo gets his cloth from the 
white man by trade. Cotton blouses 
of stripes and plaids do very well for 
summer, but in winter a soft shirt of 
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Bobby and Susan Visit Greenland 


By LOLA McCoLL 


warm eider down is needed to keep out 
the icy winds. With a fur jacket over 
this, an Eskimo boy or girl can play 
in the ice and snow and never mind how 
cold it is. The fur jackets are often 
made with big hoods which can be pulled 
up over the head. An Eskimo mother 
finds this hood a fine place to carry 
the baby, when she does not need the 
hood on her head and has work to do 
and needs her hands free. 

“When a person wants to visit his 
friends in Eskimo land he hitches up 
the dogs, climbs on the sleigh, and away 
he goes. While the dogs are puppies 
they make fine pets for the children, and 
when grown they are the best friends 
of the Eskimo. Eskimo dogs are hardy 
fellows. They curl up and sleep in the 
snow in the coldest weather, and seem 
quite comfortable. The dogs are gentle 
and friendly to people, but are great 
fighters among themselves. Often 
fierce battles take place to decide which 
shall be leader. 

“In summer the Eskimos build tent- 
like homes of skins, and in winter build 
igloos of blocks of ice. These keep out 
the cold though they are dark and 
smoky inside; for they have only one 
opening, the entrance. 

“Sometimes an Eskimo builds a more 
permanent home of stone, partly below 
ground, or backed into a hillside and 
roofed with sod. Most of the Eskimos, 
however, prefer to keep moving from 
time to time and so find their tents or 
igloos more to their liking than perma- 
nent homes. 

“Now, Bobby and Susan, you may cut 
out your paper dolls. You are getting 
a good many, are you not? Sometime 
I hope you will really go to these coun- 
tries and see these people for your- 
selves.” 
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Jacket 
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of stiff paper 
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this sheet 
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(Do You Know Me? 


Why, 
of course 
you do} I'm 
the Easter 
Bunny, and 
I like to 
make little children 
happy at Easter time. Do 


you know that Easter is almost 


here? It comes on April 5 this 
year. Shouldn't you 
like to help me make 
_ some child happy this 
Easter? I will tell you 
how to do it. Have you a 
little friend who doesn't 
know about Wee Wisdom? 
Send it to him as your 
Easter gift, and you 
will make him happy. 
You know what a lot of 
fun you have, reading Wee 
Wisdom's stories and verses, 
working its puzzles, and trying 
to make the things it suggests.Why 
not send a year's subscription to 
your little friend? You're sure to 
enjoy Wee Wisdom still more if you 
share it with some one else, 
Wee Wisdom makes’ the nicest 
kind of gift, because it isn't 
just one gift, but twelve gifts in 
one. Let your friend's subscription 
begin with the April number, so that 
he may read all about the "Eggshell 
Garden," and learn how pansies can 
grow in the kitchen window. When 
the pansies bloom he can share 
them with friends, and your 
Easter gift will keep on 
bringing happiness to many 


persons. Hurry and send in your order, 
Mark it, "Easter Gift," and mail it with 

tz $1.50 to Unity School of Christianity, 

Kansas City, Mo. Happy Easter! 
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To all things bright 


—dO And true and gay. 


I am awake 
As robins sing \ 

To raindrop tunes 

Of life and spring. 


I shall awake 
Another day 
To spend glad hours 


At work and play. 
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